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REPORT ON THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 


The ALA Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups held a luncheon 
meeting for the Committee only, in the Board Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia on July 7, 1955. Ten of the committee were present. Mrs. Dorothy 
Kuhn Oko, of the New York Public Library, and chairman of the committee, presided. 
The group considered the possibility of setting up experimental pilot projects in 
a few selected localities to determine effective methods of giving library service 
to labor groups. Related to such projects were the recommendations made by the 
committee chairman at a meeting in Cleveland of the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, of which Mr. Joseph Mire is executive secretary. The Inter— 
University Labor Education Committee assisted by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education, is studying the best ways of advancing labor education and of guiding 
labor and non-labor groups in cooperative activities. 


The definition of the committee's function was also clarified as being 
restricted to the field of library service to labor groups, rather than the area 
of gaining union membership. A motion was passed that the Newsletter could 
publish an article on the advantages of being a union member only as it related 
to services to trade union groups. 


The chairman reported on the progress of the Handbook. The committee 
discussed getting it ready for distribution as soon as possible. Multilith form 
was suggested as a substitute for printed publication, 


appointed secretary of the committee. 
Hirson, of the Boston Public Library, and Mr. Joseph Mire. The meeting adjourned 
at 2:00 p.m. to make final preparations for a program sponsored by the committee 


at 2230, SEP 30 1985 


A program for those attending Conference, sponsored by the Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups, was held in the Junior Room of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel at 2330 on the afternoon of July 7, 1955. After commenting briefly 
on the purpose of the program, the committee chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Oko, of the 
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New York Public Library, introduced Mr. Abe Belsky, Educational Director of the 
Philadelphia Dress Joint Board, International Ladies! Garment Workers! Union and 
Trustee of The Free Library of Philadelphia, who presided. The purpose of the 
program was to present "Current Labor Issues Noteworthy for Librarians." Charles 

A, Guensch, Education Director, Pennsylvania Political Action Committee, United 
Automobile Workers, C.I.0., spoke on the "Guaranteed Employment Plan" and the "Run= 
Away Shop." The second speaker, George Nelson of the International Association of 
Machinists, invited to speak on the Minimum Wage and the Right to Work Laws, failed 
to appear. An active discussion led by Mr. Belsky followed Mr. Guensch's talk. The 
audience, numbering about 100, was composed of labor leaders, some library trustees, 
and librarians. Bibliographies listing pertinent materials were distributed and 
opportunity was given those interested to add their names to the Newsletter mailing 
list. The meeting adjourned about 5 p.m. 


The ALA Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups also arranged for an 
exhibit in Convention Hall, featuring photographs showing library service to labor 
groups in action in many parts of the United States, and displaying materials avail— 
able through both the libraries and the unions, which could be used by librarians 
working with labor groups. Over forty union groups contributed material for distri- 
bution at the exhibit. Visitors were delighted to discover useful material for their 
vertical files and discussion groups, and showed much interest in the possibilities 
suggested by the exhibit for library-labor cooperation. 


(Mrs.) Mary A. Backer, Secretary 


GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT PLAN AND THE "RUN-AWAY SHOP" by Charles A. Guensch, Education 


Director, Pennsylvania Political Action Committee, United Automobile Workers, 0.1.0. 


Historically, labor has supported all legislation designed to improve standards 
of living, protect public resources and make our country both more secure and more 
democratic. In each case the attempts of labor have been condemned as "socialistic" 
by management spokesmen who have a record of constant opposition to these measures. 


l. Free Public Schools: One of the first demands of organized labor in 
America was the establishment ofafree public school system. Management replied 
that those who could not afford schooling were better off working. 





2. Eight hour day: Unions have fought for the eight hour day not just for 
union members alone but for all workers and what has management said? "The fight 
against eight hour legislation seems never ending, but there must be no cessation 
of our efforts, not only because such legislation would of itself be extremely 
injurious to the industrial welfare, but also because a test of strength between 
individualism and socialism is being made on the proposed legislation", 





3. Workmen's Compensation: Unions have fought for legislation protecting all 
workers in case of accident within factories, but once again management, as repre— 
sented by the Chamber of Commerce opposed this law on the usual grounds. "The 
Chamber is opposing this bill..I am against all forms of Government ownership and 
operation, and consider them socialism." (Hearings and Report on Workmen's Compen— 
sation in the District of Columbia — 1926 — statement by Chamber of Commerce 
representative. ) 





The same position is true for each of the following measures: 
Establishment of the Children's Bureau Minimum wage 
Maximum hours for women and children Child labor legislation 
Fair labor standards Pure foods & drug acts 
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The management argument does not vary over the years, From 1830 to the 
present the same old phrases are repeateds "destroys initiative"; "discourages 
thrift"; "stifles individual responsibility"; "Socialistic or Communistic in origin." 


SOCTALISM IS ALL AROUND US 





Very few people, even the bitterest critics of trade unions would want to 
scrap the gains that have been made by workers through unions. Which of these 
gains has hurt our country, has made it more "socialistic or communistic"? Which 
would employers want to scrap? Would it be seniority? Paid vacations? Holiday 


Pay? Call-in-Pay? Hospital, surgical and life insurance? Productivity increases? 
Pensions? 


Now, of course, many employers will say that unions did not win these gains 
for the workers, that the workers would have got them with or without unions. We 
can't prove that this assertion is not true, but we can point to the life span of 
companies such as Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, Studebaker and many others that 
were in business for thirty or forty years before the union came along, and which 
did not grant workers what they have given up since the union has been established, 
an average period of about 15 years, 


We believe that these gains symbolize the ability of our economy to translate 
technological and scientific progress into human progress. 


THE OLD ATTITUDE AND THE OLD ORDER 





In its attitude toward the needs and aspirations of its workers and toward 
social progress in general, management has learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
since the birth of our industrial society, Here is what Dickens had to say of the 
industrialists of his days 


"Sureley there never was such fragile chinaware as that of which the millers 
of Coketown were made. Handle them ever so lightly and they fell to pieces with 
such ease that you might suspect them of having been flawed before. They were 
ruined when they were required to send laboring children to schools; they were 
ruined when inspectors were appointed to look into their works; they were ruined 
when such inspectors considered it doubtful whether they were quite justified in 
chopping people up with their machinery; they were utterly undone when it was 
hinted that perhaps they need not always make quite so much smoke. Whenever a 
Coketowner felt he was ill-used — that is to say, whenever he was not left 
entirely alone, and it was proposed to hold him accountable for the consequences 
of any of his acts —— he was sure to come out with the awful menace that he would 
‘sooner pitch his property into the Atlantic.' This had terrified the Home 
Secretary within an inch of his life on several occasions. However, the Coketowners 
were so patriotic after all that they never had pitched their property into the 
Atlantic yet, but, on the contrary, had been kind enough to take mighty good care 
of it. So there it was in the haze yonder, and it increased and multiplied." 


Has anything changed since 185) == over a hundred years ago -— when those 
words were first published? 


LET THE PEOPLE JUDGE 





In any argument concerning the Guaranteed Employment Plan the union hopes 
that the common sense of the American people will evaluate properly the weakness 
and sameness of management arguments when they rest only on the ofteused phrases 
and scare words noted above. 
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HOW TO WATCH FOR BIAS AND GUARD AGAINST IT 





A great many perfectly honest people, who are sure that they are completely 
unpre judiced have all sorts of strange notions about unions and the ideas they 
think unions have, 


It would be surprising if anything else were true, since most of the sources 
through which news about unions comes to the general public are highly prejudiced 
against Labor. The daily newspapers, the radio, television are all loaded against 
the organized workers. 


If a so-called "community or public group" wanted to know what were the facts 
concerning a labor dispute and invited a union spokesman to present the facts, they 
would be severly criticized, since everyone would know that a labor spokesman could 
not present such a statement impartially. Yet, every day much of the public accepts 
as fact statements about labor disputes and controversies that are prepared as 
"news" by people who are in no better position to be impartial than are labor 
officials. 


Newspaper publishers, radio and television broadcast companies, for example 
have to deal with unions almost every day. The International Typographical Union, 
Printing Pressmen, American Federation of Radio Artists and many other AFL unions 
hold contracts with such employers; so, too, do the National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians, and the Newspaper Guild of the CIO. 


The employers who control the news sources would be somewhat more than human 
if they were not at least somewhat affected by the fact that they deal with these 
unions. They often find themselves in conflict and sometimes even in strikes with 
the unions, 


In addition, employers who own newspapers generally belong only to the best 
clubs, live in the most exclusive neighborhoods, and eat at the most expensive 
restaurants. They associate, in other words, only with the "best people." It 
would be surprising indeed if in such circles they ever heard a labor viewpoint 
expressed, and even more surprising if they would risk offending their friends in 
such circles by printing news that seemed to take the side of the workers who are 
employed in the factories owned or managed by the publishers! closest friends and 
associates. 


Yet many people do accept information from such sources without realizing 
that what is being presented is an employer's point of view, rather than an 
ob jective statement of the facts. 


The Labor Movement asks that it be judged not by what newspapers or radio 
commentators say about it, but on the record of its achievements. Management 
spokesmen have a way of boasting about the very things that they opposed for many 
years, and of appropriating for themselves credit for establishing conditions 
which they opposed and often denounced as "socialistic." 


WHY WE SEEK THE GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT PLAN 





Unemployment is the most serious economic problem the worker faces. It has 
the most profound effect upon the welfare of himself, the health and the lifetime 
future of his children, 
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It is our view that the purpose for which an economy is organized is not to 
create goods and make profits, but essentially to fill the material needs of all 
the people. The only goal that gives economic activity purpose and meaning is 
the service of human needs. A scund and moral economy must serve all of the people; 
it must meet their needs to eat regularly, to be clothed and to be housed. It 
must provide them with the economic bases on which they can build a life with 
security and dignity. 


WHY THE GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT PLAN 





A guaranteed employement plan is needed to correct an evil in the automobile 
industry which the corporations have failed to correct themselves. The evil of 
seasonal employment — of months of high speed production followed by weeks and 
months of layoff and no pay checks for thousands of workers affected. 


For example — Chrysler Corporation = March 195 employed 14,000 workers and 
September 195) employed only 2,000. Of these 12,000 laid off = 10,000 were 
employees with seniority, the highest seniority date being 1931 or 23 years with 
the company, 


Another example - Budd Company here in Philadelphia — March 1954 employed 7,613 
workers and September 195) employed only 3,800 workers. All of the 3,813 laid 
off in this plant were seniority employees with the exception of 13, 


From October 1953 until October 195) General Motors shut down their plants 
anywhere from 2 weeks to 5 weeks. 


Chrysler Corporation = from 6 weeks to 7 weeks. 
Ford Motor Company from 1 week to 5 weeks. 
Independents: Hudson = 8 weeks 

Packard = 14 weeks 

Studebaker = 16 weeks 


There are also the evils of inadequate unemployment compensation, relocation 
of plants, short work weeks, 


The unemployment compensation laws passed in August 1935 have not been 
adjusted over the years to keep abreast of the changing economic conditions in 
the country, most state laws today pay an unemployed worker a smaller percentage 
of his average earned wage than was paid when the law was first written. President 
Eisenhower has recognized this inequity and proposed increasing the benefits and 
duration of payments. 


The relocation of plants more commonly known as "run-away plants" are a 
serious problem for workers affected. We in the auto industry are not affected 
to the same degree as some other industries such as textile and hosiery. However, 
we have had problems such as the Ford plant in Iron Mountain, Michigan some years 
ago. In this case the Ford Motor Company built a factory in a rural area of 
Michigan and a whole community sprang up around it. Thousands of workers moved in 
to this community and, of course, storekeepers, doctors, dentists, etc. Homes 
were built and many of the workers in the Ford plant started to buy these homes. 
The tragedy of this story was when after some years had passed, the Ford Motor 
Company decided to close the plant which was the life blood of this community. 
Workers had to move to other parts of the country and seek employment. They for 
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the most part lost their homes and in many cases their life savings were tied up in 
these homes. The storekeepers, doctors and dentists also had to uproot them 

selves and start all over somewhere else. The Guaranteed Employment Plan of the 
UAW was designed to discourage this kind of move on the part of an employer. 
However, if the move was made, the employer would have to insure the workers! income 
for a period up to 26 weeks depending on his seniority, which would allow him to 
draw on these benefits while seeking new employment. 


Then, there is the short work week, of which we in the auto industry have had 
much experience. Let me give you some examples — during the period from October 5, 
1953 until October 2, 195) — 
Chrysler Corporation by its various divisions — 
leday weeks 1 to 3-day weeks 
6 


Plymouth 
Dodge 10 8 
DeSoto da. 13 
Chrysler 9 9 
Hudson 2h 7 
Studebaker 22 5 


WELL-TO-DO HAVE GUARANTEED WAGE _ 





Workers in this case are not asking for something that other groups in our 
society do not already have. The managers of industry all have guaranteed annual 
employment and wages. Bondholders collect their interest regardless of the level 
of production or profits and even despite losses. Most industrial landlords 
continue to collect rent even when the plants they own are shut down. Residential 
landlords continue to collect a portion of the rents for the property they own, 
though the rental payments may often have to be paid by the community in the form 
of welfare or relief payments. 


As to the so-called "risk taking" stockholders, how many of them are dependent 
solely upon income from dividends for bread on the table? How many of them have 
really had to tighten their belts in the way that workers do during a recession or 
depression? How many of them have had to revise their family budgets as laid-off 
auto workers have had to do, as layoffs have cut their incomes from $80 to the $30 
or less they have received for unemployment compensation? Between 1929 and 1930 
corporate profits, after taxes, declined by 96 billion or more than 70%. Dividends, 
however, were reduced by only $300 million —— less than 6%, In the current 
period, though thousands of auto and steel workers have suffered temporary and 


permanent layoff, stock dividends by and large have remained stable or have 
increased, 


The stockholder who is supposed to be taking risks is in fact protected 
against economic fluctutations. Dividends are paid in bad tines out of reserves 
accumulated in good times, This is exactly what guaranteed wage reserves will do 
for the workers in the auto industry. It is our belief that the worker who invests 
his life in industry has at least as good a claim to security as the stockholder 
who invests his money. There are some people who will say in response to this 
argument that the stockholder gets such protection only for a limited period of 
time -= that if the business in which he has invested goes on losing money his 
dividends will stop, The same is true of the workers who will be employed under 
the Guarantee Employement Plan since the longest period during which he will have 
such protection will not run for more than 26 weeks, 
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MAKE THE ECONOMY MAN-CENTERED, NOT PROFIT-CENTERED 





In the book, "Toward a Democratic Work Process" - the Hormel-Packinghouse 
Workers' Experiment - by Fred H. Blum = University of Michigan, we read, 


"Wage guarantees may be considered as a technical device to increase workers! 
security. But they have more far-reaching implications, In an economy which 
subordinates man to capital values by treating human beings as variable costs and 
machines as overhead costs, guaranteed wages try to bring a human element into an 
industrial system traditionally insensitive to such concerns, The demand for wage 
guarantees is, therefore, a demand to make man the master and center of the socio- 


economic organization rather than the weakest link in an uncontrollable chain of 
events." 


PRESENT WAGE PAYMENTS UNSCIENTIFIC 





As was pointed out so clearly a score of years ago by Professor J. M. Clark 
in his masterly "Studies in the Economics of Overhead Cost"s 


"In a more general sense, however, there is a minimum of maintenance of the 
laborer's health and working capacity which must be borne by someone, whether the 
laborer works or not: that is, if it is not borne, if the maintenance is not 
forthcoming, the community suffers a loss through the deterioration of its working 
power which is a least equivalent to the cost of maintaining the laborer. Thus 
the burden is there in any cases it cannot be avoided. 


"It may be that we shall find that our general system of wage payment is 
thoroughly unscientific and that a more scientific system may operate to improve 
the steadiness of employment in much the same way in which scientific rate systems 
have been used to increase the regularity of use of electric power plants." 


What is the Purpose of the Guaranteed Employment Plan? 





1. To provide the strongest practical incentives to employers to plan 
for regular full-time year-round employment for all seniority workers. 

2. To provide regular income to those seniority workers when the 
employers fail to provide such employment. 

3. By establishing the Guaranteed Employment Plan the Union hopes to 
contribute to the nation-wide attempt to stabilize employment and 
to prevent depressions. 


The Effect of the Plan on Workers, Managements and the Publics: 





l. For a factory worker it means: 


Although it would be desirable to extend this coverage to all workers for an 
indefinite period, practical considerations make this impossible at this time. A 
worthwhile future goal would be to protect the standards of living of all workers 
against adversity caused by events beyond their control. The limitations in the 
Guaranteed Employment Plan proposed by the UAW ares 
(a) The maximum duration of benefits is 26 weeks. 
(b) The employee must have 1 year of seniority or more in order to collect 
benefits under the plan, Such benefits will not be payable until after 
June 1, 1956. 

(c) Employees with less than ten years of seniority shall receive one week 
of credited benefit for each weeks of work. Those who have ten years 
of seniority or more shall receive one week of credited benefits for 
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each two weeks of work. After June 1, 1957, all workers shall earn one 
benefit week for each two weeks of work, A work week is one in which 
the worker has received at least 32 hours pay. 


The maximum payment to any worker will be $25 per week - the minimum 
will be $2 per week. 

The guarantee will be 65% of the worker's weekly after-tax straight 

time earnings for the first weeks (including unemployment compensation) 
each year. Thereafter the worker will be guaranteed 60% for the remaining 
22 weeks, if unemployed that long. 

The Company has agreed to a maximum payment into the fund of $55,000,000. 
There shall be established a Board of Administration of the Plan con- 
sisting of 6 members, 3 of whom shall be appointed by the Company and 

3 of whom shall be appointed by the Union. There shall be appointed an 
impartial chairman selected by the 6 man board. The board's function 
shall be to handle any appeals by persons covered by the plan and the 
general administration of the plan. 


The cost of unemployment is shifted in part from the worker's family and the 
community to the employer. 

In some way the cost of unemployment must be met. When a worker loses his 
job some kind of decision is made as to who will pay the cost of his unemployment. 
In all cases some of the cost falls at least indirectly upon the community, for 
wnen the skill and training of the worker is not utilized for the production of 


goods, society loses the wealth that the unemployed worker could create if kept on 
the job. 


Normally, however, most of the cost falls upon the affected individual and 
his family. They must pay the cost of unemployment with a reduced standard of 
living which in the first case may not have been much above the borderline. If 
unemployment is prolonged and the worker has to ask for welfare, the whole 
community must then support him and his family out of the general tax funds though 
the community will have had no voice in making the decision that led to the 
worker's unemployment. 


2. For management the guaranteed employment plan means: 


It should be made clear that the actual cost of the plan will depend upon 
the degree to which management stabilizes employment. Theoretically, it is 
possible for the plan to cost him nothing if he both stabilizes employment and 
works full work weeks throughout the year. 


In order to reduce possible future cost under this plan, management will 
have an incentive tos 

a) Analyze the cause of sale fluctuations and attempt to eliminate them. 

(b) Promote off-season selling efforts by educating customers, advertising, 
providing special discounts, delaying billing, improving off-season 
service, temporary warehousing for customers, etc. 
In order to balance sales between peaks, manufacturers would be 
encouraged to diversify production and introduce new or different styles 
of their products during the off season. 
Build inventories as a means of leveling out production. 
Negotiate with the Union the widest possible seniority base so that 
unequal departmental schedules will not result in unequal demands for the 
plant's labor force. 


Through techniques such as these an efficient management should be able to 
minimize the cost of the Guaranteed Employment Plan and at the same time provide 
its workers with stcady employment and steady income. 








the public the plan means: 


It will bring about increased steady buying power in the American economy: 

1) Doctors' and dentists! bills can be paid regularly. 

2) The grocery and clothing store owners and others will have regular, 
reliable customers. 

3) Credit ratings of workers covered will be improved enabling them in 
many more instances to enter the housing market. 

It will have a profound effect on our culture: 

1) Making a worker secure, means that his children will be raised in a 
healthier atmosphere. 

2) It will reduce family problems attributable to financial instability. 

3) It should be reflected in better school attendance by children, 
stronger families and on the whole, better Americans. 

4) It will enrich our country by removing many financial worries from 
citizens and thereby allowing them to participate more freely in 
community activities. 

It will help avoid depressions: 

1) Inthe '30ts we saw people hungry amidst ample supplies of food because 
they were unemployed and without income. With the Guaranteed Employment 
Plan, purchasing power of the workers affected will not drop suddenly 
during economic contractions. 

2) If management is successful in reducing the cost of the plan, it will 
be done by stabilizing employment, production and sales. This will be 
a powerful weapon against depression. Alone, it is not enough to stop 
a depression, but allied with effective government measures, the plan 
could do much to prevent economic catastrophe. 

d. It will help in international affairs: 

1) America is looked to for leadership throughout the world, but many 
friends as well as our enemies say that we are technicians who can 
turn out goods but cannot distribute them throughout our population. 
The Guaranteed Employment Plan will be a dramatic example of America 
showing the world how advances for workers mean advances for all. 

It will serve to show that we in America not only are proficient in 
making goods, but also proficient in arranging fair methods of 
distribution. 
With the security provided by the Guaranteed Employment Plan, our 
citizens can participate not only in their communities but to a greater 
degree in the world community. By demonstrating that we can have 
security and freedom domestically, we will be better equipped to help 
internationally in the world-wide attempt to secure these goals. 

e. It will lead to an expanding U.S. economy and expanding world economy: 

1) History shows that our economy expands during prosperous times not 
during depressions. By providing for a wide and steady purchasing 
power base, we will be encouraging management to expand. 

2) We will no longer take one step backward to take two steps forward. 
The depression of the thirties meant that it took 10 years before our 
total vroduction once again climbed to what it was in 1929. From now 
on, we have a better chance of going forward steadily. 

3) Previously, slight downward fluctuations in our production have caused 
large downward fluctuations in European and South American countries 
that trade with us. We can help to stabilize their economies and 
thereby help them to grow faster along with us. 
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The guaranteed Employment Plan in those industries with which the UAW-CIO 
bargains cannot do the whole task. We do not claim this virtue for the plan. But 
we maintain it will spread after we have demonstrated how well it will work. 
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Even opponents of the plan agree that it will spread -- that's one reason why 
they are against it. When it is applied widely throughout the economy and allied 
with intelligent government spending and taxing policies, it can truly mean the 
replacement of boom and bust by steady growth of production, productivity and 
standards of living. 


Some of the many questions put to Mr. Guensh after the meeting and his answers 
to them. Mr. Belsky, who presided, also took an active part in the discussion, 


1. If the guaranteed annual wage is so good, why have the unions waited 
until now to try to get it? 





Labor has been talking about the guaranteed annual wage for years, but many other 
things have taken precedence = pension plan, vacations, holidays, and other 
things demanded by the workers themselves. Now that employment is becoming a 
serious problem the guaranteed annual wage is important. 


2. Will the state eventually take over the annual wage plan now in effect? 


The annual wage is tied up with the state employment plan and the state legislature may 
increase unemployment compensation and take over the control of both plans, 
especially when the plans are more generally accepted. 


3. Management and labor will both gain from the guaranteed annual wage, but 
what will the effect on the consumer be and will the consumer be the 
one to pay the bill? 


Management can afford to pay for the guaranteed annual wage plan without raising 
prices but the unions have no control over their pricing methods. In spite of 
price increases, the unions will still try to gain the things the workers need. 


4. When automation cuts down the work week, what will the guaranteed 
employment plan do? 


Automation means the building of an entirely new plant. It will take time and 
money to do this. Automation should be introduced slowly and social problems 
taken into consideration as they arise. Training programs should be initiated 
now to train people for the new automatic plants. 


5. what responsibilities are the trade unions assuming for the training of 
workers to meet the demand for highly skilled technicians which will 
take place with the adaption of automation? 


Not much since unions are not equipped to set up training programs. However, 


they are encouraging management to set up such training programs to take care of 
the future demand, 
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vol. 50, no. 4, Oct. 1954, pp. IWyh-56. 
Examines techniques used to entice northerners to the South and 
attitudes of southern committees to unionism. 








~1l2— 


Why Industry Moves South. National Planning Association, Committee of the 
South Report No. 3. (800 2lst St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
Study of various industries which moved south and the reasons why. 





A copy of the complete bibliography including data on the "Right-to-vork 
Laws" and "Minimum Wage" can be obtained by writing to Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups, The New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 2nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 





Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, The New York Public Library, Chairman. 
Mrs. Mary A. Backer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Secretary. 
R. Paul Bartolini, The Free Library of Philadelphia, Editor pro tem. 





*Sylvia Cline, Omaha Public Library 

John Connors, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Tom Cosgrove, Textile Workers of America, (CIO), New York. 

George Guernsey, Congress of Industrial Organizations Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Shirley F. Harper, Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago. 
Mrs. Thelma Jackman, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Mrs. Mollie Huston Lee, Harrison Public Library, Raleigh, No. Carolina. 
Margaret M. McGuire, Minneapolis Public Library. 

Orlie Pell, American Labor Education Service, New York. 

Ruth Shapiro, Milwaukee Public Library. 


% We are happy to welcome our new member from Omaha. 


The opinions expressed in the Newsletter do not necessarily represent the policy 
or views of the Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups. 


Contributions of news and articles or inquires are welcomed by the Committee. 








